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NOTES OF THE WEER 








Corrective Training and Preventive 
Detention 

Although under s. 21 of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, a sentence of cor- 
rective training may be passed on an 
offender who is at least 21 years of 
age and who has certain previous con- 
victions, the Court of Criminal Appeal 
has laid it down that a sentence of 
corrective training should never, unless 
in exceptional circumstances, be im- 
posed on an offender whose age exceeds 
35 and as a general rule should be 
imposed only on an offender whose age 
does not exceed 30, R. v. Boucher [1952] 
36 Cr. App. R. 152. 

The applicant for leave to appeal 
against sentence in R. v. McNeil (The 
Times, March 17) was aged 31, and he 
had been sentenced by the Liverpool 
Crown Court to three years’ corrective 
training for offences of larceny. The 
Prison Commissioners had recom- 
mended him as fit for such a sentence. 


Devlin, J.. who delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
described the case as one of consider- 
able difficulty. The offences for which 
the applicant was sentenced were com- 
paratively small and at the age of 31 
he was on the old side for corrective 
training. He had several previous con- 
victions, but he had never been in 
prison and it was hard that his first 
sentence should be one of three years. 
The alternative was a shorter sentence, 
but one long enough to give the prison 
authorities the opportunity of influenc- 
ing his character. There was no criti- 
cism whatever of the recorder who 
passed the sentence, but the Court 
would treat the application as the 
appeal and substitute a sentence of 18 
months’ imprisonment. 


On the same day the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal dealt with the case of a 
man aged 30, the minimum age for 
preventive detention, who had been 
sentenced to eight years. This was the 
case of R. v. Nicholds. 

The Lord Chief Justice said the appel- 
lant had a shocking record, having been 
in prison almost continuously since 
1948, but eight years’ preventive deten- 
tion was a severe sentence for a man 
aged 30. The Court would give him a 
chance by substituting a sentence of 
four years’ imprisonment. 


Remand Home Accommodation 


The Yorkshire Post recently reported 
criticism by a clerk to justices about the 
shortage of accommodation in remand 
homes. It was stated that the home to 
which a 16 year old boy was to be sent 
was full and that boys had been sleeping 
on the floor. As to this last point, it 
appeared subsequently that one boy only 
had slept on the floor for one night, in 
order to save a long journey involving 
expenditure of money and police time in 
conveying him to another remand home 
at a distance. That boy had bedclothes 
and a mattress, so there does not seem 
much wrong with the decision to accom- 
modate him there. 


Shortage of places in remand homes is, 
however, something of a problem. As 
the learned clerk said, the magistrates 
could not commit the boy to prison on 
the ground that the remand home was 
full, and no doubt they had no desire to 
do so. Prison for young persons on re- 
mand is for the unruly or depraved, and 
in the absence of the much desired 
remand centres it must be either prison 
or remand home. 


The Yorkshire Post gave some account 
of statements by officials of local 
authorities on the situation, which 
showed that there must at times be con- 
siderable difficulty in meeting demands 
from many courts. One remand home 
was said to take cases from 30 courts, 
and there was one remand home which 
had taken a boy who came from a court 
over 200 miles away, though there must 
surely have been something quite excep- 
tional about this. 


Changed Conditions 


It is perhaps not always realized that 
it is not simply a failure on the part of 
local authorities to provide remand 
homes, but to some extent the result of 
changed circumstances. When there were 
fewer juvenile offenders coming before 
the courts and it was hoped that juvenile 
delinquency was on the wane, remand 
homes were by no means always full 
or nearly full, and some smaller ones 
were closed. Then again the policy of 
magistrates about granting bail or re- 
manding in custody may vary from time 
to time, and the demands on remand 
homes varies correspondingly. It can- 
not be easy to make sure that there will 
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always be room in the usual remand 
home, or even in one of several used by 
a court. 


Magistrates expect that a remand 
home will be able to supply juvenile 
courts with helpful reports about the 
boys and girls sent there, and look to 
these as the next best thing until obser- 
vation centres are established. To satisfy 
these requirements there must be a 
superintendent who has been trained for 
his post, and not merely a custodian. 
Qualified staff means expense, and if a 
remand home is half empty most of the 
time there is what may be regarded as 
wasteful expenditure. 


We have no doubt that local authori- 
ties do and will continue to provide 
adequate remand home accommodation, 
and, given enough time, will overtake 
the present shortage in some areas. 


Somewhat the same kind of thing has 
happened at times in relation to 
approved schools: widespread demand 
for more places, more schools estab- 
lished, then a falling-off in demand and 
eventually the closing of some schools. 


At Night in London 


Looking again at our Note of the 
Week at p. 179, ante, on the subject of 
police powers to stop and question 
people in the streets, we are prompted 
to mention Willey v. Peace (1950) 114 
J.P. 502; [1950] 2 All E.R. 724, lest it 
be thought we had overlooked it. We 
dealt with this case in some detail at the 
time when it was decided, as well as with 
the Liverpool cases mentioned at p. 180, 
ante: see 114 J.P. 660. Unlike those 
cases, however, Willey v. Peace did not 
bear directly upon what we were saying 
in our Note, when we remarked that the 
High Court had not lately had to con- 
sider the way in which these peculiar and 
exceptional powers had been used in 
London. It is true that Willey v. Peace 
was a London case, but it did not turn 
directly upon the stopping of a person 
in the street, and it was a case of prose- 
cution, arising on a charge of assaulting 
a constable. A person passing along a 
street at night had been stopped, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, to which 
we referred at p. 179, ante; he was not 
searched or arrested but, after an alter- 
cation with the constable who stopped 
him, he went voluntarily to a police 
station for the purpose of complaining. 
It was there that the officer in charge 
decided that he should be searched. He 
resisted violently, and when charged 
with assaulting a constable inside the 
station he raised the defence that the 


search, not being in the street, was not 
authorized by the sections in the Act of 
1839. The sole question before the Divi- 
sional Court was whether the sections 
applied in these circumstances, namely 
his being voluntarily in a police station 
and being searched there. The Court 
said yes; upon his going to the police 
station what took place there was in sub- 
stance a part of what happened in the 
street. The defendant was to all appear- 
ances a man of violent temper, and 
brought his troubles on himself. The 
case may be regarded as a warning 
against entering police stations to com- 
plain ; especially if the complainant has 
a bulging pocket (which in this case al- 
most invited the officer to retaliate on 
behalf of his colleague), but it has little 
bearing on the problem of what might 
happen when a peaceable and innocuous 
citizen was stopped and searched on 
suspicion in the street, as the sections 
authorize. Nor can it be taken as giving 
any lead to a civil court, if an action for 
damages was brought upon the ground 
that the constable’s suspicion was un- 
founded and unreasonable. 


“ Not Normal ” 


Our note under this heading in our 
issue of March 14 was written before 
we had received a copy of “Children 
and the Law,” by F. T. Giles (which 
will be reviewed in a later issue). Ina 
foreword, Lord Goddard, after com- 
mending especially the chapter on psy- 
chology, begs justices to remember that 
the sending of children for examination 
by psychiatrists may do more harm than 
good, as it is so apt to make children 
think they are interesting cases when 
they are only naughty boys or girls. 
Resort to the psychiatrist, writes Lord 
Goddard, should be the exception and 
not the rule. 


Unroadworthy Vehicles 


The congestion of traffic on the roads 
and the high accident rate make it 
essential that vehicles in use should be 
in sound condition, complying fully 
with the various requirements as to 
brakes, tyres, steering and so on. 


There is a section of the Road Traffic 
Act, 1934, s. 8, which can be used to 
assist in keeping unroadworthy vehicles 
off the road. This section was strength- 
ened by the amendment made in s. 7 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1956, and it is 
now an Offence to sell or to supply, or 
to offer to sell or to supply, a motor 
vehicle or trailer for delivery in such a 
condition that its use on a road in that 
condition would be unlawful, as con- 
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stituting a contravention of s. 3 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1930 (failure to com. 
ply with regulations as to construction, 
weight and equipment) or as constitut- 
ing a breach of the Construction and 
Use Regulations as to maintenance of 
brakes, steering gear and tyres. More. 
over the lighting equipment and 
reflectors must be such, and so maip- 
tained, as to permit the vehicle being 
lawfully used on the road during the 
hours of darkness. 

Dealers and others who sell cars for 
use on the roads in contravention of 
s. 8 of the Act of 1934 are adding 
deliberately to the risks run by other 
road users, and We see no reason why 
courts should treat their offences other 
than as serious ones. The maximum 
penalties are those prescribed by 
s. 113 (2) of the Act of 1930, ie. £20 
for a first offence and £50, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months, for 
any subsequent offence. 


In The Western Morning News of 
February 25 is reported a case in which 
a “car” was sold at auction for £19, 
and a constable who stopped it found 
that it shook from front to rear, that 
it was extremely difficult to steer and 
when he tried to apply the handbrake it 
described a complete semi-circle and 
came off its ratchet. After it had been 
driven off it was later abandoned be. 
cause the back axle broke. In the cir- 
cumstances the seller may perhaps 
count himself lucky to have escaped 
with a fine of £2. 


Expenses of Penal Administration 


The financial burden resulting from 
crime weighs heavily upon the com- 
munity, as the Estimates for the Home 
Department (Law and Justice) show. 


For the forthcoming financial year, in 
respect of prisons in England and Wales 
the amount is £14,682,346, an increase 
on the current year of £3,173,257. This 
increase is unavoidable, as the need is 
urgent for new and better prisons. Over- 
crowding has gone on too long and 
drastic measures to remedy it are neces 
sary. Included in the estimate, provision 
is also made in respect of borstals, de 
tention centres, workshops and staf 
quarters and improvements of existing 
establishments. 


The estimates also show an increase of 
£114,000 towards probation, mainly the 
appointment of new officers. There i 
abundant evidence of the need to it 
crease the number of probation officers. 
Additions have in recent years been 
made to their manifold duties, and some 
have expressed their feeling that they 
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cannot devote as much attention as they 
wish to their case work. One side of 
their work that occupies much time and 
thought is that of matrimonial difficul- 
ties frequently brought or referred to 
them, and as we believe many probation 
officers derive benefit from co-operation 
with marriage guidance councils, we are 
glad to note that the estimate for grants 
in aid for marriage guidance is to be 
increased by £8,050 to a total of £24,150. 


Incomes and Tenancies 


It seems from the newspapers that the 
town council of Croydon are determined 
to go ahead with their own special form 
of means test for their tenants, not- 
withstanding objections which have been 
raised in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere. In the House there is a pro- 
posal from the Labour benches for 
legislation to make this sort of test 
impossible, and although at this point 
of the parliamentary session a Bill for 
this purpose cannot pass the fact of its 
introduction is significant. So far as 
we have seen, only one other local 
authority has taken the same line as 
Croydon, which is that a tenant may 
be given notice to quit if the family 
income from all sources exceeds £20 a 
week. There are many people who 
think it wrong that public subsidies 
should be used to provide houses for 
people with an income of £1,000 a year, 
but most of them would, so far as our 
own observations go, apply the test at 
the time when the tenant makes an 
application for a house. That is the 
time at which a means test has been 
applied by some local authorities, whilst 
others have attempted to apply such a 
test to sitting tenants as part of a 
scheme of differential rents. It is quite 
another thing to say that a tenant who 
may (for anything the council know) be 
willing and able to pay a higher rent 
shall lose his home, because he and his 
family between them have been so 
fortunate or so industrious as to secure 
a better income. Apart altogether from 
moral or humane considerations, the 
Croydon scheme seems destined to 
break down for purely practical 
reasons. It is stated in the newspapers 
that many tenants are refusing to fill up 
the forms left with them by the council: 
one account says as many as four out 
of five. It seems highly improbable 
that after sending out 10,000 leaflets, 
and only receiving one in five back 
with the information required, the 
council will be able to force tenants to 
do so. Their only weapon to compel a 
tenant to fill up the form is a notice to 
quit, if he persists in refusing, and the 


council surely cannot contemplate going 
into court for hundreds of eviction 
orders upon such a ground. Further, 
the council’s form requires the tenant 
to state not merely the earnings of every 
member of the family who is at work, 
but the places of work. 


This can only be for the purpose of 
inquiries from employers, and the self 
respecting employer may decide that 
the wage he pays is a matter between 
him and his employee, which he will 
not communicate to the employee’s 
landlord. Against the employer the 
town council have no weapon to com- 
pel his answering their questions, and 
even if tenants do fill up the forms we 
shall be greatly surprised if employers 
are found willing to co-operate. 


We said years ago that any means 
test was open to objections, and that 
tenants might well refuse to put in- 
formation (which they know they have 
to give for purposes of income tax) into 
the hands of local government officials 
who are not bound to secrecy in the 
same way as an Official of the revenue. 

It is contemplated sending a reminder 
to those tenants who have not filled in 
the forms, and if necessary a further 
reminder. It will be interesting to see 
the result when the forms are sent out 
again in a month or so. As we see it, 
there is little possibility of solving the 
problem in this way. The wiser method 
of dealing with sitting tenants might be 
to increase the rent for those who can 
and are willing to pay. 


Rates of Interest 


The Acquisition of Land (Rate of 
Interest on Entry) (No. 2) Regulations, 
1958, dated October 29, 1958 reduced the 
rate of interest on compensation to be 
paid by local authorities to owners where 
land is compulsorily acquired under s. 57 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947 from 6} per cent. to 54 per cent. A 
subsequent debate in Parliament threw 
light upon the principles which the 
Government believe should apply in 
fixing interest rates. 

The Opposition contended that the new 
rate was too high in the light of a four 
per cent. bank rate. They also asked why 
there should be a distinction between 
local authorities and the Coal Board: the 
Board, it was said, pursue in relation to 
land acquisition a very similar procedure 
to the local authorities (the Board’s case 
in connexion with open cast mining) but 
are only required to pay interest at 44 per 
cent. on compensation which they become 
liable to pay. 

In reply the Financial Secretary to the 
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Treasury (Mr. J. E. S. Simon) made two 
points, first that the dispossessed subject 
should as far as possible be put in the 
same financial position as he would have 
been if compensation had been paid 
immediately on entry, and second that 
there should be an incentive to as rapid a 
completion of the transaction as was 
possible. For the individual therefore the 
bank overdraft rate is looked at, while for 
the local authority, which is envisaged as 
saving interest on a long term loan, the 
long-term interest rate is regarded as 
the important factor. At the time the 
regulations were made the bank over- 
draft rate was 5} per cent. and the long- 
term borrowing rate a fraction above that 
figure: 54 per cent. therefore erred, if at 
all, in favour of the local authorities. 


The difference in the Coal Board rate 
was justified on the grounds that the 
Board is not acquiring land permanently 
and therefore in this case the short term 
interest rates are relevant. 

This analysis raises some interesting 
questions. The Acquisition of Land 
Order was made by the Treasury but there 
are other prescriptions made by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. There is, for example, the Public 
Health (Rate of Interest) Order of 1956 
prescribing 5? per cent. as the appro- 
priate rate in relation to expenses 
recoverable under s. 291, Public Health 
Act, 1936. The same rate applies to 
moneys owing for private street works, 
for charges payable under a coast pro- 
tection scheme and to expenses incurred 
in rendering a house fit for human 
habitation under s. 10, Housing Act, 1936 
(re-enacted as s. 10, Housing Act, 1957). 
These all applied from October 1 last and 
remain unaltered. Between then and now 
the Bank Rate has fluctuated between 
seven per cent. and four per cent. while the 
P.W.L.B. long term interest rate has been 
as high as 6} per cent. before reverting to 
its present figure of 53 per cent. Mr. 
Simon argued that his method had the 
advantage of being flexible, the prescribed 
rates being altered from time to time to 
accord with varying market conditions. 
The Ministry, however, is obviously in- 
clined more to masterly inactivity than 
flexibility. 

One other remarkable rate may be 
mentioned. Section 9 (2) (g) of the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, enacted 
that a precepting authority can require 
a rating authority to pay interest on 
unpaid precepts at the rate of six per cent. 
It would be tedious to recall the fluctua- 
tions in bank rate over the last 30 odd 
years: they have ranged between two per 
cent. and seven per cent. Here there is 
more than inactivity: it could be better 
described as complete immobility. 
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CARS FOR HIRE 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


On January 19, 1959, a case was decided by the Uxbridge 
magistrates which may eventually have a substantial effect 
on car hirers and licensed hackney carriage drivers throughout 
the country. 

The story begins some 18 months ago when the taxi drivers 
or, to give them their legal title, the licensed hackney carriage 
drivers who operate at London Airport, invited the prose- 
cution of one of them under s. 7 of the London Hackney 
Carriage Act, 1853. This section penalizes the driver of a 
hackney carriage plying for hire at a place within the limits 
of the Act who refuses a fare for a journey not exceeding 
six miles. The purpose of the prosecution was to see if 
London Airport is a “ place ” at which fares must be accepted 
by a hackney carriage driver who is plying for hire. 

The Uxbridge justices decided that London Airport was not 
a “place” within the meaning of the London Hackney 
Carriage Act, 1853, which meant that taxi drivers plying 
for hire there have the right to pick up and choose their 
fares. There was no appeal in this case and consequently this 
decision is not authoritative. 


The present case was also instigated by the taxi drivers 
who organized the hiring of two cars from a limited company 
operating a car hire service at the airport and prosecuted the 
drivers and the company on the evidence obtained. 

The prosecutions were brought under s. 7 of the Metro- 
politan Public Carriage Act, 1869, which provides that the 
owner and driver of an unlicensed hackney carriage which 
plys for hire shall be liable to a penalty of £5 for every day 
on which the unlicensed carriage plies. 

The facts of the case were not in dispute. At London 
Airport a limited company conducts a car hire business which 
offers members of the public “ self drive” cars and chauffeur 
driven cars which can be booked for immediate use or future 
journeys. The company operates at both the central terminal 
and the north terminal, which are buildings at two separate 
parts of the airport where inward and outward bound 
passengers are dealt with. It is sufficient for the purposes of 
this article to deal with one terminal only. 

At the central terminal is a main concourse from which 
passengers embarking on aeroplanes enter one of several 
“channels” which lead them to the aeroplanes. Arriving 
passengers traverse the “channels” in the reverse direction 
and after passing customs and immigration arrive in the 
main concourse free to go their various ways. In the main 
concourse, easily seen by passengers emerging from the 
“ channels,” the company has a desk manned by a clerk. 
On the desk are various notices and advertisements proclaim- 
ing the services offered by the company to the public. There 
are additional advertisements in other parts of the main con- 
course and also an internal telephone system within the 
building which can be used by persons wishing to make use 
of the company’s facilities. Outside the building is a space 
reserved for the parking of two of the company’s cars. The 
company uses additional parking space from which it “ feeds ” 
the space reserved for the two cars. 

For the sake of argument let it be assumed that the wait- 
ing vehicles are out of the sight of intending passengers and 
accordingly that their presence offers no inducement to the 
public to use them and that they are indistinguishable from 
private cars. 


To the company’s desk arrived the nominee of the taxi 
drivers and asked to be driven to Richmond. The desk clerk 
made an entry in a book, arranged for the passenger to be 
escorted to a waiting car in which he was driven to Richmond. 
There he paid a fare representing 3s. per mile to the driver 
and, proving that taxi drivers believe in doing to others as 
they themselves wish to be done by, gave the driver an 
adequate tip. 

Hackney carriage is defined by s. 4 of the Metropolitan 
Public Carriage Act, 1869, as “a carriage for the conveyance 
of passengers which plies for hire within the limits of this 
Act and is not a stage carriage.” It was common ground that 
the cars were carriages for the conveyance of passengers, were 
not stage carriages or licensed as hackney carriages and that 
London Airport is within the limits of the Act. The point in 
issue was whether or not the cars were plying for hire. 

There appears to be no legal definition of “ plying for 
hire”: its meaning must be extracted from the relevant 
decided cases which are numerous and, in the main, Victorian. 
They can be summarized as follows: 


Clarke v. Stanford (1871) 35 J.P. 279; Allen v. Troubridge 
(1871) 35 J.P. 695; Fornett v. Clark (1878) 41 J.P. 359. 

Cabs were placed within the precincts of railway stations. 
There was no invitation to the public apart from the presence 
of the cabs. In one case they had to be booked at a nearby 
~ ag Held, in all three cases, that there was a plying for 

re. 

Griffin v. Grey Coaches (1928) 93 I.P. 61. 

Motor coaches going to London were advertised at a 
Brighton garage where tickets were sold. No tickets were 
sold later than i0 minutes before the start of the journey, 
at which time the coach was in another garage in a different 
part of Brighton. When the tickets were sold the actual 
coach and driver for the journey were not known. Held that 
there was a plying for hire. 


Gilbert v. McKay (1946) 110 J.P. 186; [1946] 1 All E.R. 458. 

A shop in London advertised cars for hire. The cars were 
a in the road nearby. Held that there was a plying 
or hire. 


Hunt v. Morgan (1948) 113 J.P. 67; [1948] 2 All E.R. 1065. 

A cruising taxi cab was hailed and refused the fare. Held 
that the only “ places” where a hackney carriage, if plying 
for hire, must accept a fare for not more than six miles, 
are an authorized taxi rank or a street in which the vehicle 
happens to be stationary. 

It would be an act of bravado to attempt a definition of 
“ plying for hire” when the High Court has abstained from 
doing so, but it seems that there must be a solicitation of the 
public, which need not be verbal or written, that it is not 
necessary for this to be done by the driver, and that the 
service offered must be the immediate provision of transport. 

In the event the Uxbridge justices decided that the methods 
used by the car hirers amounted to a plying for hire and 
convicted all the defendants. The magistrates have been 
asked to State a Case for the opinion of the High Court. 

The decision of the High Court may prove to be of con- 
siderable importance. If the justices’ decision is upheld not 
only will it mean that the car hire firm operating at London 
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Airport will have to reorganize its business but also that many 
car hirers up and down the country should seriously consider 
whether or not they too are plying for hire with unlicensed 
vehicles. 

It is true that the Uxbridge case was brought under an Act 
which operates only in the London area but any definition or 
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explanation of “ plying for hire” will affect all Acts which 
contain the same phrase. 

At the least added point, if such be needed, is given to the 
remarks of Lord Goddard, C.J., in Hunt v. Morgan that “an 
Act consolidating and amending, and, if possible, simplifying 
the law with regard to cabs, is very desirable.” 


FIRE PREVENTION IN BUILDINGS 


The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for February, 1959, records an important discussion about 
fire prevention and fire risks in buildings, which took place 
at the Institute in November, 1958. The subject was intro- 
duced by a technical officer from the Building Centre, who 
was followed by a building surveyor of the city of 
Manchester. It was naturally dealt with first from the point 
of view of the architect and builder, but there were invited 
guests from the fire service, who put their own special point of 
view. There is a duty laid on fire authorities by s. 1 (1) (/) 
of the Fire Service Act, 1947, to arrange for representatives 
of the fire service to advise when requested about fire 
precautions, but the discussion seems to indicate that this 
is not yet generally recognized. Indeed, we are not sure 
how far the fire service at present, even after these powers 
have existed for 12 years, is qualified to give advice; never- 
theless, there is reason to think that a good many architects 
and a still larger number of builders would benefit by such 
advice if it could be given. All too often, especially in the 
larger buildings, attention has been drawn to defects such as 
a chase running through from one: floor or another, which 
clearly ought not to be there and would not have been there 
if the builders had, in the first place, appreciated that they 
were creating an extra fire hazard. Even if the fire service 
is not at present fully qualified to give advice in all cases and 
in all areas it can certainly do something and, if greater use 
were made of its help in this direction, it would no doubt 
develop a larger number of specialist officers with a know- 
ledge of building construction, not merely from the point of 
view of getting people out of buildings, but from the point 
of view of preventing the need for getting them out by ensur- 
ing that the buildings were safe in the first place. Every 
year figures are published in The Times, showing the annual 
loss from major fires, and these reach formidable totals : 
totals which it is to be feared the general public forgets as 
soon as the figures have been published, until there happens 
some major disaster which leads them to urge that “ some- 
thing ought to be done about it.” 


For a century or so byelaws have been made by local 
authorities requiring buildings to be constructed in such a 
way as to reduce the risk of fire. It is true that what could 
be done under these byelaws was comparatively limited, and 
it is true also that for a long time after they had become fairly 
general there was bitter criticism of their requirements, on 
the ground that these were unduly restrictive of architectural 
freedom. The Local Government Board in the first decade 
of the present century, and the Ministry of Health between 
the wars, attempted to meet these criticisms by the bold 
expedient of saying that byelaws for the prevention of fires 
had probably better not be made except in districts, and for 
buildings, where there was a substantial risk of the spread of 
fire. In practice this meant that the councils of rural districts 
were discouraged from adopting elaborate precautions for 
preventing fires when new buildings were constructed. This 
was probably right, if only because the average rural district 


council had not, and could not be expected to have, the staff 
which would enforce precautions of this kind if they were 
nominally imposed. In districts for which the intermediate 
series of byelaws was considered suitable, between 1912 and 
the Public Health Act of 1936, when there were separate 
series of byelaws for urban districts, rural districts, and 
districts of intermediate type, the intermediate model con- 
tained stringent fire precautions with respect to certain types 
of building only, leaving others to the good sense of the 
building owner and his skilled advisers. The policy behind 
this was that a person who is prepared to spend £100,000 or 
so on erecting a building will not risk fires, and will call upon 
skilled advisers, employing architects and the highest class 
of building contractor. He will also enlist the help of his 
insurance company, and insurance companies did a great 
deal between the wars towards standardizing the require- 
ments, not only for the construction of buildings (which was 
not altogether their concern) but for preventing fires after 
the building was erected, and for dealing with fire precautions 
in the use of buildings. After the passing of the Act of 
1936 the policy changed and, instead of having three separate 
series of byelaws for the three main types of district, a single 
series of model byelaws was issued which was intended to 
be equally applicable in the most congested towns and urban 
districts, in districts of intermediate type, and in rural districts, 
the fire precautions, in particular, being the same for all. 
It may be that this change of policy did not make much 
practical difference as regards precautions for the prevention 
of fire, because in the rural districts and in the comparatively 
sparsely populated urban districts, for which the intermediate 
series of model byelaws had been first designed, there would 
not be a large number of buildings of the type which, in any 
event, would attract the most stringent fire precautions. The 
discussion at the Royal Institute was almost entirely con- 
cerned with the larger types of building, where there is almost 
certainly heavy financial loss when fire occurs and may, if 
the building is occupied, be danger of serious loss of life. 


The above mentioned annual statement of the country’s 
loss from fires is rather startling to those not familiar with 
the subject. One does read from time to time in ordinary 
newspapers the account of a serious fire, but, unless one 
looks at the annual statistics which are published in The 
Times and elsewhere, one does not realize that this sort 
of thing is going on week by week in one part of the country 
or another, and that the annual loss to the country amounts 
to millions of pounds. When a single series of model byelaws 
supposed to be applicable to districts of all types was prepared 
after the Act of 1936 came into operation, the old form, 
which had been much like that of an Act of Parliament or 
other legal document, was abandoned and an attempt was 
made to draft the model byelaws in a style more congenial to 
architects, engineers, and builders. In particular, great 
reliance was placed upon British Standards and other 
formule for ensuring that the desired results of stability and 
protection against fire were secured. So far as this goes, it 
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was all to the good. Architects and builders do not take 
kindly to ordinary legal forms of expression: they understand 
better instructions or suggestions which are expressed in 
mathematical formulz and these were, by incorporation, made 
applicable to the larger buildings when a new edition of the 
model byelaws was prepared after the passing of the Act of 
1936. That model series has been revised, and is almost 
due for a further revision. Amongst the major reforms in 
the sphere of building law introduced by the Act of 1936 
was a provision that building byelaws should only remain in 
force for a limited time. This was one of the most important 
suggestions of the Departmental Committee on Building Bye- 
laws, Cmd. 9213, which reported in 1918, and between the 
wars efforts were made by parliamentary committees to get 
similar provisions applied not merely to building byelaws, but 
to byelaws of all types, whenever a local Act was obtained 
or a provisional order promoted for extending the boundaries 
of a local government area. The principle had thus been 
well established by the time of the passing of the Act of 1936 
and, so far as we recall, no difficulty was experienced in 
getting through Parliament the provision in that Act, limiting 
the time of operation of local building byelaws. The result 
is that, before long, building byelaws adopted immediately 
after the war based upon the then current model series will 
be due for fresh revision, and at the meeting at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects stress was laid upon the desir- 
ability of including in the next issue of the model (and con- 
sequently in the next series of byelaws to be adopted in this 
country by local authorities) of fresh and more stringent 
provisions for protection against fire. This may be a good 
thing—it depends largely on the point of view, and naturally 
stress was laid at this particular meeting upon the views 
of persons concerned with the prevention of fire rather than 
upon the views of persons concerned for economy in building, 
or for protection of the building owner against undue restric- 
tion. It may be (we do not presume to say) that between the 
wars, in particular, undue stress may have been laid by the 
advisers of the Minister of Heaith upon the freedom of the 
individual building owner, with the result that precautions 
were not as stiff as they might have been. This is certainly 
the view of a good many municipal engineers and fire experts. 


One thing which does occur to us as the result of the 
November discussion is to doubt whether it is really worth 
while, or indeed desirable, to go on including precautions of 
this sort in local building byelaws. The reader who has 
access to the report of the Departmental Committee of 1918 
will remember that this point was discussed by the Committee 
with some care. There was a suggestion before them that 
requirements for buildings, instead of being included in local 
byelaws, should be included in orders of the Minister of 
Health or some other government department: conceivably 
it could have been an Order in Council. The Departmental 
Committee came down strongly against this suggestion for 
various reasons, amongst others being that local authorities 
would in any event have to enforce whatever restrictions were 
in operation and that, if those restrictions were embodied in a 
governmental order, the local authority would less be inclined 
to enforce them properly than it would if the restrictions were 
embodied in byelaws which the local authority had made 
itself. It may be that since the Act of 1936 this particular 
argument has less force than it had 18 years before that Act 
was passed. One beneficial effect of the Act of 1936 has 
been to reduce almost to vanishing point the arbitrary and 
capricious variations between one district and another, which 
had come into existence under the old law. As the Depart- 
mental Committee pointed out, the Local Government Board 
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and the Minister of Health as successor to the Board had no 
power to enforce uniformity in building laws throughout the 
country, except when new byelaws were being made. Inasmuch 
as byelaws had already been made for most areas in the last 
century, the Board and the Minister were nearly always driven 
to a bargaining process. Before they could get new byelaws 
in satisfactory form adopted, they had to persuade the local 
authority to give up its old ones, and therefore there con- 
tinued, right up to the Act of 1936 and afterwards, a variety 
of restrictions which had been adopted (it may be) in defer- 
ence to some fad or fancy of a municipal engineer in 1880, 
which survived for 50 years afterwards. It was only when 
the Act of 1936 put a time limit upon the old byelaws that 
these survivals of the unfittest requirements of the 19th 
century were swept away. Amongst the results has been, as 
we have said, that there are now substantially uniform require- 
ments throughout the country, apart from such variations as 
are really necessitated by local circumstances, and apart also 
from London, which retains eccentricities of law and 
practice due to the persistent influence of 19th century local 
Acts, and the entrenched position of the district surveyors 
and of the building regulations division of the London county 
council. This being so, the question is worth considering 
whether restrictions needed for the prevention of the spread 
of fire, for example, might not now profitably be included in 
an order of a Minister. There is a precedent in the Thermal 
Insulation (Industrial Buildings) Act, 1957. Under this, the 
Minister of Power is enabled to prescribe by regulations, as 
respects industrial buildings, a standard of insulation against 
loss of heat therefrom. This has now been done, and the 
regulations will be enforced much in the same way as building 
byelaws. There seems no reason why the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government should not now be given the same 
power, to prescribe by regulations standards of construction 
of buildings for the prevention of fire. 


BOOKS AND PAPERS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion in this feature of any book or paper received 
does not preclude its possible subsequent review or notice else- 
where in this journal.) 


Trees in Town and City. 


Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. H.M.S.O. Price 7s. 6d. 


The High Court of Chivalry. By G. D. Squibb. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. Price 42s. net. 


Criminals Confess. Belton Cobb. Faber & Faber. Price 16s. 


Criminal Case and Comment, 1958. J. C. Smith. Sweet & 
Maxwell, Ltd. Price 17s. 6d. 


Michael Franks. Sweet & Maxwell, 


Limitation of Actions. 
Ltd. Price £3 3s. 

Rating—Compounding Allowances and Discounts. 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. Price 25s. 

The Constitution and Powers of Parish Councils and Parish 
Meetings. By Charles Arnold-Baker. The National Association 
of Parish Councils. Price 2s. 


The Law Reports—1954—-1957—Brewing Trade Review. The 
Review Press, Ltd. Price £4 10s. 

Tristram and Coote’s Probate Practice. Third (Comulaties 
Supplement to Twentieth Edition. W. J. Pickering and T. 
Moore. Price 12s. 6d., combined price 95s. 


James On Housing. By J. D. James. Butterworths Annotated 
Legislation Service. Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. Price 
57s. 6d. net, 1s. 9d. postage. 

Butterworths Costs. Edited by B. P. Lr: and H. J. 
Rainbird. Supplement. Butterworth & (Publishers) id 
Price 35s., combined price £7 10s. 
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The Bantu Authorities Act, 1951, provides for the estab- 
lishment of Bantu tribal authorities and regional authorities. 
The word “ Bantu ” is used in the Union of South Africa to 
denote the black natives as distinct from the Coloured people 
—those of mixed races who live mainly in the Cape Province 
—and the Asiatics. The terms European and Non-European 
are also commonly used. But most of those who are 
described as Europeans have never lived outside the Union, 
and sometimes their families have been there for several 
generations. 


The Act of '951 only concerns those parts of the country 
which are known as native reserves, inhabited by the Bantu. 
There are about nine million Bantu living in the Union of 
whom about half are in the reserves and the others in urban 
areas. For instance there are about 500,000 in Johannesberg. 
Many of these live at the mines and keep in touch with their 
families on the reserves, others are living a detribalized life 
on the native locations or townships outside the European 
area except for a comparatively small number who are still 
allowed to live as native servants in houses and hotels occu- 
pied by the white population. 


The Bantu in the urban areas cannot take part in local 
government. But there seems a possibility that they may 
be given some measure of executive responsibility in the 
administration of the native townships. Here, there are fine 
sports grounds and for these it is usual to have a native 
advisory committee although final responsibility rests with the 
Native Affairs Department of the city council. But in the 
Cape Province the Coloured people take part in municipal 
elections, although now that they have been deprived of the 
right to vote with Europeans at parliamentary elections there 
is a movement to deprive them of the raunicipal franchise. 
There are a few Coloured people on the municipal councils in 
the Cape Province. But with the extension of the principle 
of apartheid this is likely to be prohibited although contrary 
to the wishes of the council itself. In this the local authority 
is controlled by the provincial council or sometimes by the 
Union Government. 


In this article I am, therefore, referring to recent develop- 
ments in local government for some four million Bantu who 
have their homes in the native reserves. The Bantu system 
of government, as in native territories in other parts of 
Africa, derives its authority from the chief-in-council. But 
as the natives have become semi-urbanized, or de-tribalized, 
the power of the chief has diminished. Democratic local 
government is beginning to arise in some parts of the African 
continent but the system being brought into operation in the 
native reserves of South Africa can only be described as 
semi-democratic. In the past, real control has been in the 
hands of the Native Commissioners who are white officials 
of the central government and generally also act as magis- 
trates. There has, however, been an increasing tendency for 
them to consult the chiefs and sometimes also the local 
villagers through a public meeting. The aim of the present 
legislation is to build on the old system of tribal government 
and to give the Bantu power to manage their own affairs in 
their own areas. When this policy is fully implemented the 
government officials will still remain, but only as advisers, 
although no doubt overall policy will still be directed by the 
government. 
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The Act of 1951, as all legislation affecting racial policy 
in the Union, was controversial. Some have suggested that 
this was only passed as a further means to foster white 
supremacy. But, having accepted the principle of apartheid, 
and on this many in South Africa consider that the govern- 
ment is going to the extreme and in some ways with 
ruthless tenacity, it is clear that the system set up under 
this Act will ensure that tribal government shall be placed 
on a sound basis with proper control of tribal affairs. I 
am sure a real attempt has been made to get the Bantu to 
take proper interest in their own local government and in 
this the Act gives them wide powers. 

The idea of native local government over a wide area as 
distinct from tribal administration, is not new in the Transkei. 
This is an area of 15,452 square miles with a population of a 
million and a quarter Bantu in the eastern part of the Cape 
Province. The Transkei Territorial Authority or Bunga, was 
established in 1895. When I visited the headquarters in the 
fine council building in Umtata I had the opportunity to 
meet Mr. E. W. Pearce who has been associated with the 
work of this council for nearly 40 years. For most of that 
time he was the secretary and treasurer of the authority. 
He is a man who has done much for the welfare of the Bantu 
and is known by a native name meaning “shoulder ”’—the 
man on whom the people lean. Surely no greater tribute 
could be paid to any white official. Unlike, however, the 
arrangements contemplated by the Act of 1951, there were 
officials as well as natives on the territorial authority. Also, 
unlike the new system, the chief magistrate was chairman. 
Apart from the official members there were 82 native mem- 
bers, 45 appointed by the district councils, 26 by the govern- 
ment and seven by the paramount chiefs who were themselves 
ex-officio members. 

The Transkei system dates back to the time of a chief 
magistrate named Captain Blythe who, in 1878, set up a 
system of district and central committees so as to give the 
tribes some part in local administration. They were given 
power to spend the money derived from a poll-tax imposed 
by the chief magistrate which broadly established, for the 
first time amongst the natives—the principle of “no taxation 
without representation.” Later, a similar system was estab- 
lished in a few other places in South Africa. 

From 1895 onwards the whole of the Transkei was gradu- 
ally brought within the scope of the territorial council and 
from the committees set up by Captain Blythe there emerged 
district councils covering the 900 rural locations in the area. 
For each location there is a headman appointed and paid a 
subsidy by the Union Government but, rather surprisingly 
as some may think, the department of Native Affairs has 
always sought local views before making such an appoint- 
ment. The district councils have been the means to bring 
to the notice of the territorial authority and the government 
the views of those living in their districts. They have also 
had some executive powers in connexion with road mainten- 
ance, supplies and agriculture, although when mentioning 
such matters one must realize that the maintenance of roads 
for instance may be attention to what seems to be a mere 
track when travelling over it by car. Final responsibility for 
the area as a whole rested on the Territorial council which 
had a revenue of some £500,000 and a pensionable staff of 
some 3,000 persons. 
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The Act of 1951 was not framed for application to an area 
such as the Transkei which already had a system of local 
government. But, with the full approval of the Territorial 
council itself—and this should be emphasized because some 
have alleged that the new system has been imposed on them 
—the Act has been applied also to that area. The main 
difference is that under the new system the general council 
and the subsidiary bodies are composed entirely of natives, 
each with a native chairman, and native officials. The range 
of authority goes up from a community or village authority, 
to a district authority covering a number of villages, then 
to a regional authority covering a number of districts and 
finally to a territorial authority covering the whole area. 
Ultimate authority and executive control in many matters 
rests on the territorial authority. These include higher edu- 
cation, training of teachers, agricultural schools, hospitals 
and so on. These powers are given by the Act but will only 
be assumed gradually. The regional authority has also some 
duties as to the construction and maintenance of roads and 
is concerned with local health including, as a matter of long- 
term policy, hospitalization. The regional authority exercises 
some supervision over the district authorities. Those author- 
ities also have some educational responsibilities and the 
provision of community centres is one of their functions. 
There are already separate school boards composed entirely 
of natives. 


The community authority, at the village end of the whole 
system, has a limited criminal jurisdiction subject to appeal 
to the regional authority and finally to the native com- 
missioner (the European government official). The authority 
has certain sanitary powers—and duties in connexion with 
the consideration of applications, for social security pensions, 
the registration of Bantu births and deaths, and the registra- 
tion of Bantu work-seekers. 


A regional authority consists of all chiefs in the region, the 
chairman of each district authority who is not himself a chief 
together with certain persons appointed by the native com- 
missioner, each district authority and by the chairman of the 
regional authority. The system is not therefore truly demo- 
cratic in that no provision is made for direct election of the 
members of the various grades of authority. This is a 
legitimate criticism but at least the same mistake is not 


being made as in some parts of the African continent where 
it seems that the principle of democracy in local government 
is being brought into operation much too rapidly. Having, 
however, established the new system under the Act of 1951, 
it would be quite easy for the principle of direct election to 
be introduced as the natives become better educated and 
made to realize what giving the vote means. 

Large numbers of the older Bantu are quite illiterate. It 
has in fact been thought desirable to provide that no one, 
without the approval of the Minister of Native Affairs, may 
be appointed as chairman of a district authority unless he 
can speak, read and write both official languages, viz., English 
and Afrikaans. As I found when visiting the Transkei, 
English is at present usually the only other language spoken 
by natives. Many people think it is quite unnecessary to 
impose both languages on the natives but this is in accord- 
ance with the general policy of the Nationalist Government. 

The new system is now in operation in the Transkei and 
a Bantu, who is a native lawyer, has been appointed as secre- 
tary to the territorial council. But in other parts of the 
Union the natives have been slow to accept the new system. 
It is thought that this may be due sometimes to the fear that 
the formation of local councils will reduce the powers of the 
chiefs. Some of the chiefs seem to be trying to influence 
the tribes against the new system because they will no longer 
derive revenues by the imposition of fines. The gover- 
ment is, however, anxious that more rapid progress should 
be made. The only territorial authority so far established is 
in the Transkei but four regional authorities have been 
established in other areas. 

As was shown so clearly by Aidan Crawley in his recent 
survey of other parts of Black Africa the harmonistion of 
feudal chieftain systems and the democratic election system 
cannot be hurried without great danger of their arising a 
form of dictatorship with a loss of all forms of democratic 
government altogether. This is one of the great problems of 
South Africa. It would be a tragedy if the enthusiasm shown 
in the application of the principle of apartheid resulted in 
the very small proportion of the educated natives leading the 
illiterates into a clash with the administration. Those leading 
the African Native Congress are already demanding the right 
to take part in the administration of the country as a whole. 


BINS AND ADVERTISEMENTS 


A correspondent calls attention to the remark in a signed 
article at 122 J.P.N. 612: “The erection of litter bins is 
‘development’ within the meaning of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. The necessity to secure planning per- 
mission is only likely to prove an obstacle where . . .” This 
remark implies that the erection of litter bins in streets and 
other public places would require permission as being 
“development,” even if they did not bear advertisements ; 
against this implication, our correspondent points to part I 
of sch. 1 to the Town and Country Planning General Develop- 
ment Order, 1950 (No. 728), setting out descriptions of develop- 
ment which are permitted under art. 3 of that order. Class 
XIII in the schedule includes among many other items “ refuse 
bins or baskets” erected by a local authority; seeing that 
our present correspondent is clerk of a parish council we 
ought to add at this point that the expression “local 
authority ” is not defined in the order, but that in s. 119 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, it is defined widely, 
and includes a parish council. The contributor of last year’s 


signed article, Mr. P. J. Conrad, concedes that litter bins 
provided by local authorities are included in class XIII of 
permitted development; if in the second part of his remarks 
above quoted the word “arises” had been used, instead of 
the phrase “is only likely to prove an obstacle,” any mis- 
leading implication would have been avoided, but the effect 
would have been much the same. That is to say, a local 
authority (not being the council of a county or of a county 
borough) would still need planning permission for a bin 
which bore an advertisement, though this would not be 
because the erection of the bin was itself development: it 
would be because the advertisement upon it required perf- 
mission under the Town and Country Planning (Control 
of Advertisements) Regulations, 1948 (No. 1613). In writing 
to us on this matter, Mr. Conrad points out that our Note of 
the Week at 122 J.P.N. 282 did not indicate in terms that the 
jurisdiction of the planning authority, and of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, arose only because of 
advertisements to be displayed, in the case then before Us. 
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This is true. Sharing the opinion of the rural district council 
in that case, that the manner of the Minister’s exercise of 
jurisdiction was a bad joke, all we said about the basis of that 
jurisdiction was that the rural district council’s bins “ were 
found to be development ’—without lengthening the Note 
of the Week by going on to say why this was so. Incidentally, 
in this same column we mentioned “ gaily painted” litter 
bins provided (elsewhere) by a Women’s Institute, which had 
been attacked by local ruffians but not apparently by the 
county council notwithstanding that the erection of those bins, 
innocent of advertisement though they seem to have been, 
was presumably development requiring permission. Speaking 
earlier of yet another case, where the council of a borough, 
as well as a district council, had been stopped by the county 
council upheld by the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, from placing advertisements on litter bins, we had said 
at 121 J.P.N. 605: “ We are not sure which provision of the 
law of town and country planning was in question . . . we 
accept the law as being that planning permission was 
required.” The reason why we were not sure lies in the terms 
of class I in reg. 12 (1) of the above-cited regulations of 1948, 
which enacts that express consent is not required for the 
display of certain “ functional advertisements of local authori- 
ties.’ (In these regulations unlike the order of 1950, the 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PROBATION OFFICERS’ SALARIES 

Following recommendations made to him by the Joint Nego- 
tiating Committee for the Probation Service in England and Wales, 
the Secretary of State has approved increases of salary, amount- 
ing to approximately six per cent. throughout existing scales, for 
whole-time probation officers and senior probation officers with 
effect from October 1, 1958. The salaries of principal probation 
officers, deputy principal probation officers and assist principal 
probation officers are to be similarly increased. 


LAW SOCIETY FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
March, 1959 

[Through the courtesy of the Law Society, we are able to give 
below the Questions for the Final Examination as given on Wed- 
nesday, March 11 (2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.] 

A(3)—LocaL GOVERNMENT LAW AND PRACTICE 
(Questions *1, *2 and *3 are compulsory.) 

*1. The Billham R.D.C. require your client to connect his house 
to their sewer. Advise him as to the liability for the cost of 
connexion. 

*2. Thomas unlawfully makes an excavation on the highway 
which obstructs the highway. Can the following persons sue 
for an injunction: (a) Arthur, who uses the highway every day, 
and is inconvenienced. (b) Bernard, who owns a factory nearby. 
As a result of the obstruction, lorries carrying raw materials can- 
not get to his factory, and he is compelled to close down. 
(c) Cuthbert, whose house adjourns the highway, and who cannot 
get his car out of his garage because of the obstruction ? be 

*3. (2) Donald is employed as superintendent of a remand 
home, which is owned by Hopshire county council. The home 
is used also by other authorities, including Windy Bay county 
borough, who nominate one member of the remand home sub- 
committee. (b) Edgar is employed as a teacher in a voluntary 
aided school in Windy Bay. The school is owned by trustees. 
Can Donald or Edgar become members of the Windy Bay 
council ? 

(Attempt seven and no more of the remaining questions.) 

4. In the county of Hopshire the county council have delegated 
to the rural district councils power to investigate and report on 
complaints relating to highways. A snowstorm dislocates traffic 
in the rural district of Billham, and the rural district council, on 
the motion of Councillor Francis, a farmer, pass a resolution 
urging the county council to hire all available agricultural equip- 
ment for clearing the roads. Discuss the ~position. 
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expression “local authority” is defined widely, so that there 
is no doubt that it includes a parish council). What is doubtful 
is what are “functional advertisements of local authorities.” 
It is clear enough that the phrase does not protect advice that 
watches be oiled with Hare & Hatter’s butter, but what of 
an exhortation to “Keep Britain Tidy,” or a statement of 
the effect of the council’s byelaws? We instanced these at 
121 J.P.N. 605. We do not think the first of these can be 
within the protection given to functional advertisements, even 
though enforcement of the Litter Act, 1958, is a function of 
local authorities. Nor do we think an indication of the pur- 
port of its byelaws is within the protection. It is true that 
enforcement of byelaws is a function, but the protection 
given by the exception in that behalf is only for functional 
advertisements “which are reasonably required to be dis- 
played in the manner in which they are displayed in order to 
secure the safe or efficient performance of those functions.” 
It is convenient and sensible to bring byelaws or relevant 
statutory provisions to notice in this way, but it can hardly be 
shown to be “required” in order to secure efficiency. Yet 
such advertisements on litter bins are common. 

And so we come back to our earlier proposition—that some 
local authorities are and some are not allowed, by law or by 
more powerful local authorities, to use their own good sense. 


INFORMATION 


5. Your client Gregory owns a house in the parish of Wisket. 
The Wisket parish council, with all necessary consents, exercise 
their power under the Local Government (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1953, by erecting a bus shelter outside his house, 
which Gregory asserts infringes his right of light. Advise him. 

6. The Miscellaneous Manufacturing Co., Ltd. have purchased 
a field for the erection of a new factory. A footpath runs 
diagonally across the field, and they desire to divert it to run 
round the field, so that the factory may be built. How may this 
be done without resort to quarter sessions ? 

7. The Garlock parish council are the library authority for 
their parish. The Hopshire county council wish to become the 
library authority. How may they do this: (a) With the agree- 
ment of the parish council ? (6) Without such approval ? 

8. Hoist, a builder, proposes to lay out a new street in the 
urban district of Billham, and to build houses fronting on the 
street. How, if at all, will he be affected by the New Streets Acts, 
1951 to 1957 ? 

9. The development plan for the county borough of Windy Bay 
was made and confirmed in 1950. In the plan a plot of land 
belonging to Isaac was designated as subject to compulsory 
acquisition for housing purposes. What is now the effect of the 
designation ? 

10. Describe briefly the organization of the corporation of the 
city of London. 

11. In what ways do the powers of the Local Government Com- 
mission for England in special review areas differ from their 
powers in other areas ? 

12. What powers has a rural district council to set up a 
market ? 


THe PRACTICE OF MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, INCLUDING INDICTABLE 
AND SUMMARY OFFENCES; MATRIMONIAL JURISDICTION, BASTARDY, 
JUVENILE COURTS, TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS, CIVIL JURISDICTION, 
COLLECTING OFFICERS’ DUTIES, THE ISSUE OF PROCESS, EVIDENCE 
IN CRIMINAL CASES, AND LICENSING 
(Questions *1, *2-and *3 are compulsory.) 

*1. Roberts is charged with indecently assaulting a woman and 
depositions are taken with a view to his committal for trial. 
The committing justice considers that inquiry should be made 
into the accused’s mental condition, but does not desire to com- 
mit him in custody to await his trial. What steps can be taken 
to ensure that information regarding Roberts’ mental condition 
is available to the court of trial ? 

*2. Herbert was placed on probation at quarter sessions in 1958. 
The order required him to keep in touch with his probation 
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officer in accordance with that officer’s instructions. The probation 
officer complains that this condition has not been observed and 
considers that Herbert should again appear before quarter sessions. 
What steps can be taken to that end? 

*3. Mr. Jenkins consults you regarding his matrimonial affairs. 
He states that for some time he has been suspicious of an associa- 
tion between his wife and one, Dobson. Recently he approached 
Dobson who then admitted that he had committed adultery 
with Mrs. Jenkins. Jenkins thereupon challenged his wife but 
she denied the allegation. No further evidence of the matter has 
come to light. Jenkins is now contemplating leaving his wife 
and inquires whether, in that event, his wife could summon him 
for desertion and whether he would be liable to maintain her. 
How would you advise him ? 

(Attempt seven and no more of the remaining questions.) 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Davies have separated by mutual consent. 
Mr. Davies calls at his wife’s home and removes a sewing machine 
which she claims is her property. Davies sells the machine to 
Jones at a figure greatly below its value. It is proposed to 
prosecute Davies for larceny and Jones for receiving the goods 
knowing that they had been stolen. Davies alleges that on the 
day he called at his wife’s home they became reconciled, but Mrs. 
Davies denies this. Is Davies liable to prosecution for larceny 
and may his wife give evidence against him on any such prose- 
cution? Assuming that Jones knew that the machine belonged 
to Mrs. Davies, can he be convicted of receiving if it is estab- 
lished that Mr. and Mrs. Davies became reconciled as Davies 
claims ? 

5. Florence has obtained an affiliation order against James in 
respect of her illegitimate child Mary. By that order James 
is liable to pay Florence £1 per week until Mary attains the age 
of 16 years. Mary has attained that age but is employed as a 
trainee dressmaker at a small wage. Florence considers that the 
weekly maintenance should be continued. How should she be 
advised and what order, if any. may be made with regard to 
the matter ? 

6. Thomas, aged 12 years, appears before a juvenile court, 
having cemmitted two offences of shop-breaking. The justices 
consider that he should be sent away from home for a short 
period by way of punishment, in respect of one charge, and 
granted a conditional discharge in respect of the other. Advise 
the justices whether orders can be made at the same hearing in 
accordance with these views. 

7. Clara, aged 16 years, has been committed to the care of 
a local authority by a fit person order. She is accommodated 
in a girls’ hostel but promptly absconds. She has now been 
returned to the hostel but is proving insolent and disobedient. 
Clara will be 17 years of age in a month’s time. The Children’s 
Officer considers that Clara is in need of stricter discipline and 
more intensive training than the local authority can provide. 
What steps can be taken by the local authority to secure such 
discipline and training ? 

8. Mrs. Cameron resides in Bradford and her husband in 
Aberdeen. She desires to issue a summons in Bradford against 
her husband on the ground that he has wilfully neglected to 
maintain her. What inquiry should be made by the court at 
Bradford before such summons is granted? A child of the 
marriage, aged 12 years, resides with his father. Mrs. Cameron 
wishes to cbtain an order for custody and maintenance of this 
child. May she take such proceedings under the Guardianship 
of Infants Acts, 1886 and 1925, at Bradford ? 

9. As a clerk to justices you have received a copy of a mainten- 
ance order made in New South Wales against Simon who lives 
within the jurisdiction of your court. What action should be 
taken by you? If Simon complains that he cannot pay the 
amount of the order and wishes to apply to your justices for a 
reduction thereof, how would you advise him ? 

10. X has been summoned for an alleged breach of a byelaw 
made by a local authority. On the hearing, he disputes the 
wording of the byelaw as set out on the summons and further 
suggests that any such byelaw would be unreasonable. How 
should the justices deal with these contentions ? 

11. Silas instructs you that he has purchased the “ Red Lion,” 
a fully licensed house in a market town. The present licence 
holder has been granted a general order of exemption entitling 
him to sell intoxicants between 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. on each market 
day. Silas wishes to carry on the business himself and proposes 
to reside on the premises. What applications should be made on 
his behalf ? 

12. By the Sexual Offences Act, 1956, a person keeping a 
brothel is liable on conviction to imprisonment for three months 


or fine of £100 or both. If he has been previously convicted of 
a like offence the maximum punishments are increased to 
imprisonment for six months or fine of £250 or both. Z is charged 
with the offence before a magistrates’ court. What advice should 
the justices receive regarding Z’s right to be tried by jury? 


HOME ACCIDENTS 


Statistics issued by the Registrar-General show that in 1957 
there were 6,667 deaths resulting from accidents in the home 
and residential institutions. Well over half of the deaths were 
due to falls. There were 722 deaths due to domestic gases, 
Accidents in the home caused by fire and explosion of com- 
bustible material numbered 560. Another report by the Registrar- 
General shows that deaths from accidents and violence generally 
have increased steadily since 1952 and in 1956 totalled 21,870, 
The death rates from these causes per million population increased 
for males from 568 in 1952 to 604 in 1956, and for females from 
298 to 383. Burns and scalds in the home and in residential 
institutions caused the death of 215 males and 492 females in 
1956. Burning clothing was responsible for the death of 2% 
females: 113 were caused by open fires, 49 by electric fires, 37 
by gas fires and stoves, and 91 by other means. Male deaths 
from this cause totalled 50. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Executive Councils 
Association the Minister of Health (Mr. Derek Walker-Smith) 
commended the campaign sponsored by the Home Secretary 
“ Guard that fire.” He said many of the accidents would have 
been prevented if there had been an efficient fire-guard. It is 
shown in the last annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Ministry of Health that more than four-fifths of the fatal 
home accidents concern the young and the old. Two-thirds 
involve infants under one year and elderly people of 75 years 
or more. Those to old people are caused mainly by falls, gas 
poisoning, and burns. It is thought possible that many of these 
fatalities are not necessarily due to accidents for they arise from 
the increasing mental and physical frailty associated with old 
age. The risk seems to be the greatest in the age group 80 to 
84 years. Some are due to the sense of smell being gradually 
lost as well as to failing vision and hearing. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents through 
its national home safety committees is devoting an increasing pro- 
portion of its time and resources to the prevention of home acci- 
dents such as through the holding of conferences and exhibitions. 
Some of the local committees organize “home safety weeks.” 
There is no doubt that the establishment of local home safety 
committees with representatives from the local authorities and 
other interested bodies can prove a most valuable and effective 
means of contribution to the promotion of home safety. The 
society issues quarterly bulletins and planning guides to its mem- 
bers; it has also established a home safety group which members 
can join as individuals or groups. Membership of the home 
safety group means that headquarters, lectures and information 
material will be provided and in return the members are asked 
to collect information about the morbidity of home accidents. 


ROAD CASUALTIES — JANUARY, 1959 

Accidents on the roads of Great Britain in January of this 
year caused 381 deaths. This was 89 fewer than in January, 
1958, a decrease of nearly one-fifth. 

The number of persons seriously injured was 5,368, an increase 
of 768; and the number of slightly injured, 16,692, an increase 
of 2,021. The total of 22,441 was 2,700 more than in January, 
1958, or nearly 14 per cent. It is estimated by the Road Research 
Laboratory that traffic on main roads had increased by about 
eight per cent. 

The increase in the injured occurred mainly among drivers of 
- and taxis and among passengers in vehicles other than motor 
cycles. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Local Health Services Statistics, 1957-58 

This is another joint publication (priced 3s. 6d.) of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants and of the Society 
County Treasurers. Like the others in the same series, the booklet 
gives information in tabular form, and it shows that the total net 
expenditure of the services under the National Health Service 
administered by local authorities increased from £25,068,711 in 
1956-57 to £26,735,408 in 1957-58. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS, ETC. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

The report of the National Council of Social Service for 1958 
shows the ways in which the council, after 40 years, is still 
pursuing its main object of promoting co-operation between 
voluntary organizations throughout the country and between the 
voluntary movement as a whole and the statutory bodies—both 
national and local. Not the least valuable feature of its work 
is the balance of interests which it has been able to preserve. 

Reference is made in the report to the Recreational Charities 
Act, 1958. It is noted that the fact that the preamble to the 
statute of Elizabeth I still provides the basis of English charitable 
law is largely due to the skill and understanding of the courts 
over the last 350 years in applying its purposes to the constantly 
changing circumstances of social life. But the decision of the 
House of Lords in Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Baddeley 
(1955) lead the council to urge the need for new legislation. The 
Act of 1958 is described in the report as one which is removing 
many legal uncertainties which have arisen during the past few 
years. 

Another activity of the council described in the report is in 
connexion with the rating of properties occupied by voluntary 
societies. Arising from the operation of s. 8 of the Rating and 
Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, it is pointed out 
that the benefits under this Act are only secured for a limited 
period and in two or three years’ time the remission of rates 
assessable on voluntary organizations will be entirely at the 
discretion of rating authorities. The council has given evidence 
to the committee appointed by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government to consider the working of the Act of 1955 
on the lines that if the full burden of rates were to fall on 
voluntary organizations their work would be seriously impaired; 
and further that the fact that their work is conducted for the 
benefit of the community justifies them in seeking rating relief. 

References in the report to the work of the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux are of special interest to local authorities as showing the 
large amount of help which is given by voluntary workers at the 
bureaux. It is significant that so many people are prepared to 
bring their problems for help and advice—particularly last year in 
connexion with the Rent Act by both landlords and tenants. Other 
activities of the council or its associated groups mentioned in 
the report are work in the countryside through rural community 
councils, the work of the National Association of Women’s Clubs, 
neighbourhood services by community associations and the work 
of the National Old People’s Welfare Council which affords many 
encouraging examples of steady growth throughout the country 
of voluntary service for old people. It is emphasized that few 
other spheres of voluntary service can show the same remarkable 
growth since the war. Referring to services for youth it is shown 
that the council’s long-standing association with the youth move- 
og of the country has never been more important than during 

year. 


BRIGHTON PROBATION REPORT 


Some observations on recent and expected legislation and its 
effect upon the work of probation officers are an interesting 
feature of the annual report of Mr. Hugh Sanders, senior proba- 
tion officer for the county borough of Brighton. He thinks that the 
First Offenders Act, 1958, which makes it obligatory for magis- 
trates to consider every alternative form of treatment before 
sentencing a first offender to prison, may involve greater use of 
probation officer’s reports by the courts as well as an extended 
use of probation. He points out also that the Matrimonial Pro- 
ceedings (Children) Act, 1958, will mean a further extension of 
the duties of the court welfare officer, both in relation to reports 
about the children and also in the making of orders of supervision. 
Mr. Sanders aiso suggests that if, as seems probable, penalties 
upon prostitutes are made heavier, many will be more willing 

formerly to accept probation as an alternative to prison. 

The report calls attention to the large amount of what is now 
called kindred social work, formerly described as missionary work, 
now carried out by probation officers and often overlooked when 
case loads are being discussed. The suggestion is made that 
there may be a need for much more clearly defined functions of 
Probation officers, leaving some of those extra duties to the various 
voluntary agencies able and willing to deal with them. 

Mr. Sanders regards after-care as not less important than pro- 

tion. As he says, many prisoners feel bewildered by their new 
found freedom when released. “They are told of the help they 





can expect from their associate; indeed, talking with many of 
them, one feels that the ‘help services’ are grossly overdrawn. 
As a result they expect money, work and accommodation 
immediately on release. If work is not available, and in these 
days it is very difficult to find, they become morose and tend 
to blame the probation officer who in turn feels helpless and 
frustrated.” 

The number of juveniles appearing before the courts charged 
with indictable offences during 1958 showed a further increase and 
was almost double the 1954 figures. Mr. Sanders feels that there 
is too little discipline nowadays and even the word discipline is 
avoided by many people. In his opinion discipline has become 
confused with repression, and if previous generations suffered from 
too much repression we suffer from too little discipline. It is 
pleasant to read of a group of young people in Brighton who 
are quietly working for the benefit of others without any 
publicity. They are helping in the care of handicapped children, 
they have their own birthday card index for lonely people, they 
je and decorate houses and take an interest in civic 

airs. 

We have always believed that pre-trial inquiries, though much 
better than no inquiries at all, could not be as satisfactory as 
post-trial. We are glad to read in this report: “It is now two 
years since the juvenile court decided to change from pre-trial 
to post-trial inquiries. The officers have found that they are 
able to give much more care and thought to the preparation of 
reports, which can only be in the best interests of the child.” 


ROTHERHAM MAGISTRATES’ COURT 

A feature of the report of Mr. R. Kenneth Cooke, O.B.E., 
clerk to the justices for the county borough of Rotherham, is an 
account of extensive improvements in the organization of the 
work of the office by which it has been possible to review 
particular aspects of the internal administration and to carry out 
work studies. These have led to the elimination of various 
outmoded and wasteful practices. A new method of accounting 
has proved so successful that other clerks in the West Riding 
have been to his office to examine the accounts or have asked 
for details, and it is now being introduced into their offices. 

Mr. Cooke is anxious that wives who have maintenance orders 
should not resort too readily to national assistance without 
troubling to enforce their orders. Those women who may be 
entitled to apply for orders should be encouraged to do so and 
the orders should be regularly enforced. During 1958 the 
Rotherham court paid over to the National Assistance Board 
the sum of £8,125 19s. 4d., an increase of 24°9 per cent. over the 
previous year. Mr. Cooke goes on: “ Very close liaison is main- 
tained with the National Assistance Board. This is to prevent 
both assistance and maintenance payments being made to the same 
person for the same period, and also to ensure that proper steps 
are taken against defaulters. Many wives would otherwise be 
content to draw national assistance without bothering to enforce 
their orders and so relieve their husbands of all financial responsi- 
bility to the detriment of the tax payer.” 

The report includes an account by Inspector A. J. Foster of 
the West Riding constabulary on the work of the Rotherham 
attendance centre. Had space permitted it, we should have liked 
to reproduce it in full, because it describes in some detail what 
takes place at the centre, how the boys are treated and how they 
and their parents respond. It really does seem that even in so 
short an aggregate period as 12 hours real improvement can be 
effected in a boy’s outlook and habits, given the right people to 
run the centre. The results are certainly encouraging. Of 154 
boys who have attended the centre up to the end of 1958 only 
nine have again been found guilty of offences. 


WILTSHIRE ACCOUNTS, 1957-58 

Alderman S. V. Christie-Miller, D.L., chairman of the Wiltshire 
Finance Committee and Mr. R. M. Tough, F.S.A.A., county 
treasurer, have produced an excellent summary of the cost of the 
services provided by the authority, its income and other financial 
information. 

The year was one of the most difficult ever, with Bank Rate at 
seven per cent. for six months. Mr. Tough and his finance com- 
mittee kept costs down by borrowing as much as possible for 
short terms but even so it was impossible to avoid throwing an 
appreciable extra burden on the ratepayers during this period. 
The loans pool rate was the highest ever at 5°6 per cent. It was 
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doubly unfortunate that 1957-58 was a year of record capital 
expenditure, the total of £1,400,000 (mostly for education) being 
an increase of 47 per cent. over the previous year. 

The results for the year were satisfactory, estimates being under- 
spent by £101,000 and precept income producing £107,000 more 
than expected. A closing balance of £1,107,000 in relation to 
gross expenditure of £8,500,000 indicates a healthy financial 
position. 

The county council precepted for 12s. 6d. and the average rate 
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levied in the county districts was 16s. 10d., the highest being 
Swindon borough at 20s., and the lowest Amesbury rural district 
at 14s. 

The booklet contains a summary of expenditure and income of 
each committec, amplified by interesting comparative statistics and 
costs relating to each service. We note for example that the 
number of motor vehicle licences has increased two and a half 
times since 1939 and that in Wiltshire the ratio of cars or motor. 
cycles to population is one to 34. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Lord Justice 
Jenkins as a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, in place of Lord 
Morton of Henryton, who is retiring on April 5, next. 

Mr. Roderic Bowen, Q.C., M.P., has been appointed chairman 
of Montgomery quarter sessions. Mr. Philip Loscombe 
Wintringham Owen has been appointed deputy chairman. 

Mr. Kenneth Goodacre, T.D., clerk of the Middlesex county 
council, has been appointed also, clerk of the peace, with effect 
from March 1, last. 

Mr. Paul Terence Ward has been appointed as clerk of the 
peace to Sheffield, to succeed Mr. Philip Howe, who has resigned 
the position owing to pressure of business. 

Mr. J. S. Lambert, deputy town clerk for Bermondsey metro- 
politan borough council for more than 10 years, has been 
appointed town clerk in succession to the late Mr. S. E. Freeman. 

Mr. Ronald Alfred Benge, aged 37 years, formerly assistant 
solicitor to Hayes and Harlington, Middx., urban district council, 
has been appointed deputy town clerk of Shoreditch metropolitan 
borough as from April 1, last. 

Mr. Gordon Thomas Leeson, assistant solicitor with St. Pancras 
borough council, has been appointed deputy town clerk of Yeovil 
and he will take up his duties on April 20, next. The present 
deputy, Mr. H. W. Jones, M.A., is leaving local government 
service and going into private practice. 

Mr. P. M. Vine, B.A., LL.B., L.A.M.T.P.L, deputy town clerk 
for Wallasey, Cheshire, county borough council, has been 
appointed deputy town clerk to Southend-on-Sea, Essex, county 
borough council. 

Mr. D. E. A. Jones, assistant solicitor with Berkshire county 
council, has been appointed to a similar position with Surrey 
county council. Mr. Jones has been in Berkshire for four years; 
he held previous posts at Exeter, Ilford and Southampton. 

Mr. A. F. Parsons, LL.B., has been appointed chief assistant 
solicitor to Barnsley county borough council, to succeed Mr. 
Clifford Race, recently promoted to deputy town clerk. Mr. 
es was formerly assistant solicitor to Shrewsbury borough 
council. 


Mr. Henry Watson, assistant chief constable of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, has been promoted chief constable in succes- 
sion to Mr. J. S. H. Gaskain, who has been appointed chief 
constable of Gloucestershire. Mr. Watson, who began his police 
career in 1934, was appointed assistant chief constable in 1955. 

Mr. A. W. Cleeve Barr, A.R.I.B.A., principle architect in the 
Ministry of Education, has been appointed chief architect in the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government in succession to 
Mr. J. H. Forshaw, C.B., M.C., F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.I. He will 
take up his duties in June. 


Mr. Herbert William Kirkwood has been appointed assistant 
official receiver for the bankruptcy district of the county courts 
of Southampton, Bournemouth, Newport and Ryde (I.W.), 
Portsmouth, Winchester, Salisbury, Dorchester and Yeovil. This 
appointment took affect from February 2, last. 

Mr. Charles Rawlinson has been appointed assistant official 
receiver for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of 
Canterbury, Rochester and Maidstone. This appointment took 
effect from March 16, last. 

Mr. Peter Wright has been appointed an assistant official 
receiver for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of 
Cambridge, King’s Lynn, Peterborough, Ipswich, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Colchester, Northampton, Bedford and Luton. This 
appointment took effect from March 16, last. 

Mr. J. J. Rackham, B.A., a Home Office trainee, has been 
appointed a probation officer to serve in the Oxfordshire proba- 
tion area. He will be attached to the magistrates’ court at Oxford, 
Bullingdon and Thame. Mr. Rackham succeeds Mr. R. R. W. 
Golding, who is taking up a new appointment at Bristol. Mr. 
Rackham will commence his duties on May 1, next. 





Mr. K. C. W. Parris, formerly a Home Office trainee, took 
up his duties as a probation officer in Middlesex combined 
probation area on April 1, last. 

Mr. D. J. M. Mackenzie has been appointed assistant secretary 
to Wales and Monmouthshire Industrial Estates Ltd. and will 
take up his duties on May 4, next. He succeeds Mr. N. E. Palmer. 


RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 

Mr. J. H. Wilkinson, clerk to Cirencester, Glos., urban district 
council, is retiring on June 4, next. Mr. Wilkinson will be 
succeeded by Mr. W. E. W. Lloyd, at present town clerk and 
chief financial officer to the borough of Brecon. Mr. Lloyd has 
been with the Brecon council as town clerk since February, 1955. 
Previously, he had appointments with Colwyn Bay, Bedford, 
Stafford, Swaffham and Hunstanton councils. Mr. Wilkinson’s first 
appointment was in February, 1927, when he was appointed 
assistant clerk and finance officer at Cirencester. He was promoted 
to clerk and chief financial officer in June, 1935. Previously, 
we Wilkinson had been with two local authorities in South 
Wales. 

Col. A. W. Turnbull, who for the past 22 years has been 
part-time clerk to Condover, Salop, justices, retired on March 3}, 
last. Mr. E. Delamore, clerk to the justices for Shrewsbury 
borough and Mid-Shropshire division, will succeed him. 

Mr. John Ormerod, chief constable of Wallasey for 28 years 
is to retire in September. He was national president of the 
Chief Constables’ Association, 1947-48, and was awarded the 
C.B.E. in 1957. 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By J. W. Murray, Our Lobby Correspondent 


Lord Silkin asked the Government in the House of Loris 
whether they were aware of the considerable dissatisfaction which 
existed owing to there being no appeal against a decision of 
a Judge of the High Court refusing a writ of habeas corpus, 
and whether they would take urgent action in the matter. — 

For the Government, Lord Chesham said that there was a right 
of appeal to the Court of Appeal against the refusal of a writ of 
habeas corpus in a civil matter. The Home Secretary was a 
actively considering in consultation with the Lord Chancellor, 
the question of conferring a right of appeal to the House of 
Lords against the refusal of a writ of habeas corpus in a 
matter. There were difficult and important problems involved 
which require thorough examination. 


LEGAL AID SCHEME , 
Sir F. Medlicott (Norfolk, C.) asked the Attorney-General if 
he was aware of the continuing injustice of the present arrange 
ments as to the costs under the Legal Aid Scheme whereby 
defendants could be compelled to pay the costs of plaintiffs who 
had been assisted under the scheme but were unable te recover 
any costs from such plaintiffs in cases where judgment was given 
against such plaintiffs; and how soon it was expected that amend- 
ing legislation would be introduced. : 
The Attorney-General replied that the Legal Aid and Advice 
Act, 1949, did not prevent an unassisted party from recovering 
any costs from an assisted person but limited the amount 
recoverable to what was reasonable for the assisted person to pay 
in all the circumstances, including the means of both parties and 
their conduct in connexion with the dispute. Regulations made by 
the Lord Chancellor laid down detailed procedure for examining 
all the facts relevant to the question. He was unable to forecast 
any amendments to those provisions in the Act and Regulations. 


STREET OFFENCES BILL 
The Standing Committee on the Street Offences Bill has now 
approved Clauses 1 and 2 without substantial amendment. The 
Bill is to be further considered in Standing Committee on 
April 8. 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson possessed so strong a personality that 
it infused everything he said and wrote; even the famous 
Dictionary of the English Language (the first edition of which 
is now 204 years old) is far from objective in its approach. 
“Lexicographer” is defined as “a writer of dictionaries: a 
harmless drudge”; and in its Preface Johnson reflects sadly: 

“I am not yet so lost in lexicography as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons 
of heaven.” 

He admits that “to make dictionaries is dull work”; yet 
he had a sufficiently lofty sense of vocation in defining words 
and enriching his native tongue. “ Every quotation ” he writes 
in his Preface “contributes something to the stability or 
enlargement of the language.” 

His personal prejudices render his work, at times, more 
picturesque than merely informative. His well known dis- 
likes are reflected in the following entries: 

“ Excise — A hateful tax levied on commodities.” 

“Oats — A grain which, in England, is generally given to 

horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” 

“ Patron — Commonly, a wretch who supports with insolence, 

and is paid with flattery.” 

This last outburst of spleen was directed against the Earl 
of Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had originally dedicated 
the Prospectus of his Dictionary, and whom he held in high 
esteem, in the hope and expectation of firm support for his 
project. Chesterfield was a man of polite manners, brilliant 
wit, fine eloquence and exquisite taste. The story of how 
Johnson’s hope and expectation gradually faded into dis- 
appointment and frustration is one of the tragedies of literary 
history. The author’s letter to Lord Chesterfield, in 1755, soon 
after the publication of his epoch-making work, is noteworthy 
for its bitter tone: 


“Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water and, when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help ? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, 
had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till 
Iam known, and do not want it.” 

And he went so far as to say of this man he had formerly 
admired: ‘“‘I thought he had been a lord among wits; but 
I find he is only a wit among lords.” 


On Chesterfield’s published Letters Johnson expressed him- 
self with spiteful forcefulness: “ They (the Letters) teach the 
morals of a whore, and the manners of a dancing-master.” 


These graphic passages in the work of the Great Lexico- 
grapher are worthy of recollection, if only in contrast with the 
impersonal and objective approach which is now, two cen- 
turies later, expected of the makers of dictionaries. Among 
the latest publications The Times has recently noticed the 
new Dictionary of English Law prepared under the general 
editorship of the late Earl Jowitt, and edited by Mr. Clifford 
Walsh, “ This ” says The Times “ marks one step in the efforts, 
beginning with Johnson, exhaustively to catalogue the 
ebullient English tongue.” The notice compares the extreme 
comprehensiveness of this new work with such tried and 
trusted predecessors as Byrne’s Law Dictionary and Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon. Not only does the new volume contain “ all 
the oddities and all the answers "—Latin tags like absque hoc 
and alea; Norman-French survivals such as sans ceo que and 
Saver default; but it is astonishingly up-to-date and fully 
“abreast with 1959,” as is well illustrated by the quoted 
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references to “Fish (fried)” “Sausage” and (in another 
connexion) “ Horror Comic.” 


Whether the impersonal and objective approach, to which 
we have referred, is consistent with the forceful and subjective 
manner and language cultivated by many judges (Lord 
Goddard was a lively example) is a matter on which opinions 
may differ. After all, one factor which distinguishes the 
English Legal System from most of its contemporaries is the 
lucid and vivid language of its many reported judgments, 
which makes their perusal a profitable and often a pleasurable 
task, in contrast to the dry, colourless drafting, and sometimes 
tortuous obscurity, of certain Statutes. A little more of the 
Johnsonian spirit might well be infused into our Acts of 
Parliament ; and a Dictionary of English Law, which must be 
concerned as much with judicial interpretation as with statu- 
tory definition, might gain in verve, incisiveness and descrip- 
tive power if it occasionally threw restraint overboard and 
reproduced the Johnsonian forcefulness of the judicial Bench. 


As to the adoption, by the makers of law dictionaries, of 
the latest neologisms, an ample supplement is likely to be 
required if the Mock Auctions Bill (which received its second 
reading in the House of Lords on March 12) should reach the 
Statute Book. The noble Lord who moved the second reading 
startled the House by describing the procedure at mock 
auctions in the following technical terms: 

“The pitch-getter gets the pitch and then hands over to the 
top man, who first nails the mugs and then runs out the linton 
lots, and finally gazoomphs the sarkers.” 

As Humpty Dumpty observed to Alice (when she asked 
him to interpret the Jaberwocky poem), “that’s enough to 
begin with ; there are plenty of hard words there.” 


The “ pitch-getter,” apparently, collects the crowd; the 
“top man” is the auctioneer; the “mugs” are gullible 
members of the public; the “linton lots” are the trashy 
goods, specially made for the occasion, which look attractive 
but are virtually worthless. “ Gazoomphs the sarker,” it 
seems, is code-language for drawing the unwary fish into the 
net. One cannot but wonder what the definition-section of an 
Act of Parliament would make of these cacophonous pieces of 
slang. How much more graphically were they illustrated by 
debate in their Lordships’ House, and how clearly and suc- 
cinctly will they be interpreted in some future High Court 
judgment! 

ALP. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


YORKS WEST RIDING COUNTY 


Fred Ambler, Thie Grianagh, Mount Pleasant Road, Pudsey. 

Lewis Hallowell, Balmforth, 28 Churchfield Lane, Glasshough- 
ton, Castleford. 

Hubert Beever, Colwyn, Butterley Lane, Mearhouse, New Mill, 
Huddersfield. 

Mrs. Marguerite Capsticks, Church Farm Cottage, Worksop 
Road, South Anston, nr. Sheffield. 

oe Edna Mary Chapman, Woodside, Lucy Hall Drive, 
Baildon. 

Mrs. Flora Davies, Floravil, Edderthorpe Lane, Datfield, nr. 
Barnsley. 

Herbert Dixon, 19, Tenant Street, a 

John William Dixon, 9 Eastfield Road, Northorpe, Mirfield. 

John Kenneth Durdy, Hall Farm, Wadworth, Doncaster. 

Mrs. Hannah Fisher, 3, Mary Street, Little Houghton, nr. 
Barnsley. 
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All questiens for consideration should be addressed to “‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little Londog, 
Chichester Sussex.’’ OS 6 ee ee aa ae, The name and address of the subscribe 
communication. communications 


must accompany each 


1.—Adoption Act, 1950—Confidential application—Consent with- 
drawn—A pplication to remove infant. 

In a confidential application for an adoption order, if a mother 
withdraws her consent, a special day is fixed to receive her 
evidence, so that contact between the parties is avoided, in com- 
pliance with r. 12, Adoption of Children (Summary Jurisdiction) 
Rules, 1949. 

A mother has now laid a complaint under s. 3 (4) of the 
Adoption Act, 1950, for leave to remove the infant from the 
care of the applicants. What procedure is to be adopted on 
the hearing of the complaint, which will ensure that the matter 
still remains confidential ? VARAM. 

Answer. 

By r. 34 of the Adoption of Children (Summary Jurisdiction) 
Rules, the application to remove the infant is to be made by 
way of complaint, and it would appear that the applicants for the 
adoption order must be the respondents to the complaint. The 
parties can attend and be heard and examined separately and 
apart in accordance with the requirements of r. 12, but if the 
applicants for the adoption order desire that their identity be 
kept confidential at this stage the right to cross-examine might be 
exercised by advocates for the parties. 


2.—Food and Drugs—Food Hygiene Regulations, 1955, reg. 

14 (1)}—Sanitary convenience situated in or upon food premises. 

The owner and occupier of food premises which are situated 
in old property and consist of a shop and a small room at the 
back uses a sanitary convenience a short distance from the rear 
of the premises. The deeds show that he does not own the 
convenience but has only a right in common with others to use 
it. He has within the last year carried out certain repairs to the 
flushing cistern. The convenience is in practice used by him and 
an assistant whom he employs in the business as well as by others 
including the owner and occupier of an adjoining shop. 

I should be glad of your opinion whether in answer to a 
prosecution against the owner and occupier for failing to keep the 
convenience clean he can successfully plead that the convenience 
is not situated in or upon the food premises because (i) he is 
not the owner of the convenience having merely a right of user 
conferred by his deeds; (ii) the convenience is physically separate 
and apart from the main building and not contiguous thereto. 

Would your answer be the same if the convenience were 
contiguous to the main building but not in the ownership of 
the occupier of the food premises, he having only a right of 
user ? GEORGE ELIOT. 

Answer. 

The success of a prosecution would depend entirely on the 
exact facts laid before the court. From the description given, we 
think it doubtful if the convenience can be said to be “ in or upon 
any food »remises.” We do not think there would be any merit 
in a defence based on non-ownership of the convenience. When 
the query speaks of being “ contiguous to the main building,” we 
take it that this is a paraphrase of the words “in or upon [the] 
food premises” which is what reg. 14 (1) says. If so, the occu- 
pier of the food premises would be liable since, by reg. 32 (1), 
he is the person guilty of an offence of failure to comply with 
the regulation dealing with the provision of fixtures at or in food 
premises. (A contiguous convenience might be in an adjoining 
building.) 


3.—Gaming—Small Lotteries and Gaming Act, 1956—Registra- 
tion of benevolent fund with restricted membership. 

An application has been received for registration under the 
1956 Act from an organization known as the S benevolent fund, 
membership of which is restricted to a particular class of trades- 
men employed, or formerly employed, in a local firm. There 
are approximately 250 members paying a subscription of Is. each 
per week who, after qualifying for benefit after payment of a 
minimum number of contributions, are entitled to receive sickness 
benefit on a graduated scale. A member is also entitled to a 
grant from the fund on his retirement and on a member’s death 
there is a death grant payable to his next of kin. One of the 
rules of the fund, which are very sketchy, is as follows: “ Balance 
of fund to be shared out to members at the end of 12 months from 
commencement. On a monthly basis of monthly contributions.” 


must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate 


This rule is implemented by the calling of a general meeting 
of the members at the end of each financial year when it 
is decided to distribute the accumulated balance of the fund, after 
retaining an amount to meet possible calls upon the fund within 
the subsequent weeks. Apparently no member receives more than 
he has paid in during the preceding 12 months, i.e., 52s. The 
fund, incidentally, is in no way supported by the employing firm, 

The question arises whether this organization can said, 
having regard to its activities, to be established and conducted 
wholly or mainly for purposes other than of private gain within 
the meaning of s. 1 (1) (c). 

Your opinion as to whether this fund is entitled to be registered 
under the above Act would be appreciated. FENKIN, 
Answer. 

We assume that the organization intends increasing the funds 
available for benefit out of the proceeds of a small lottery and 
that the sentence “Apparently no member receives more than 
he has paid in during the preceding 12 months, i.e., 52s.” applies 
only to the share-out of the balance of the fund. If that assump 
tion be correct, we think, on the whole, that the organization is 
conducted mainly for purposes other than private gain since it 
4 7 + eee of the members who will qualify for benefit from 

e fund. 


4.—Licensing—Occasional licence—Consent given by a magis- 
trates’ court in England to a Scottish licence holder and 
vice versa. 

_ Under s. 1 of the Licensing Act, 1953, the expression “ justices’ 
licence” means a licence granted by licensing justices under that 
Act, and by s. 307 of the Customs and Excise Act, 1952, a justices’ 
licence means, inter alia, a “ certificate of a licensing court granted 
under the Licensing (Scotland) Act, 1903.” 

_Will you please advise whether justices acting for a licensing 
district on the English side of the border can consent to the 
grant of an occasional licence, as required by s. 148 of the 
Licensing Act, 1953, to be issued under s. 151 of the Customs 
and Excise Act, 1952, for the sale of intoxicating liquor at a 
function in England, to the holder of a justices’ on-licence (or 
certificate) in Scotland and vice versa. 

It is noted that the Licensing Act, 1953, does not extend to 
Scotland. O. BORDERER. 
Answer. 

In our opinion, consent to the grant of an occasional licence 
may be given by a magistrates’ court in England on the applica- 
tion of a person who is the holder of a retailer’s on-licence in 
Scotland, and vice versa. True, the Licensing Act, 1953, by 
s. 169 (2) thereof, does not extend to Scotland or Northem 
Ireland; but when this Act is examined it contains nothing that 
is relevant to the question which we now are considering except, 
in s. 148 (4), a provision that application for consent must be 
made to justices of the petty sessions area in which the place 
to which the application relates is situated. It is left to the 
Customs and Excise Act, 1952, which is not limited to any one 
part of Great Britain, to enact, in s. 151 (1), that a qualified 
applicant for an occasional licence is the holder of a retailer's 
on-licence—an expression common throughout Great Britain. 


5.—Licensing—Plans submitted in application for provisional 
grant—Children’s room in appropriate position. 

Plans of proposed, new licensed premises have been produced 
to my licensing justices. Such plans show the usual public rooms 
and in addition a children’s room. 

This room is entered through the entrance hall leading to the 
public bar—such room entrance being opposite to the main 
entrance to the ladies’ and gent.’s lavatories, and also 8 
adjacent to the door into the public bar. Bearing in mind 
provisions of s. 126, Licensing Act, 1953, should not the children’s 
room have a separate entrance from the outside and so be kept 
separate and apart from the remainder of the licensed rooms? 

Any further information you can give me with regard to the 
lay-out of such rooms followed in other areas will be appreciated. 

NAFFO. 


: Answer. 
A direct answer to our correspondent’s question would have 
the appearance of substituting our own private opinion for that 
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of the licensing justices. We do, however, advise that licensing 
justices should not make a provisional grant based on plans 
of which they do not absolutely approve. It often happens in 
practice that licensing justices intimate a willingness to grant 
a licence but are disinclined to do so in respect of premises 
to be built exactly in accordance with plans submitted. It then 
ig usual for plans to be taken back and made to meet the 
licensing justices’ criticisms and re-presented at a further adjourn- 
ment of brewster sessions. In such a situation brewster sessions 
may be adjourned to a date later than one month after the first 
session: this by virtue of para. 6 of part I of sch. 2 to the 
Licensing Act, 1953. 


6.—Licensing—T ransfer—“ Disappearance” of outgoing tenant— 
Service of notice. 

On or about January 13, 1959, the resident sole licensee of a 
beer house left the premises and has not since returned thereto. 
Immediately his disappearance became known to the brewers, his 
landlords, they instituted extensive inquiries as to his whereabouts 
but without result. 

On February 7, 1959, a protection order was granted in respect 
of a new tenant who was, that day, let into possession. 

Transfer notices for the second sessions of the annual licensing 
meeting on March 7 have been duly served by registered post 
upon the clerk to the justices, the chief constable and the clerk 
to the rating authority and a similar notice has been addressed 
to the missing licensee at the beer house where, of course, it is 
known that he cannot be found. 

In view of the decision in Beer v. Davies (1958) 122 J.P. 344; 
[1958] 2 All E.R. 255, can this be said to be sufficient com- 
pliance with part II, para. 1, of sch. 3 to the Act ? If the answer 
is in the negative, have the justices power to grant a transfer ? 

OHATO. 
Answer. 

In our opinion, the case of Beer v. Davies, supra, was decided 
on its own facts by reference to the giving of notice of an intended 
prosecution in accordance with s. 21 of the Road Traffic Act, 
1930. The decision does not affect the giving of notice of 
application for transfer under para. 1 of part II of sch. 3 to the 
Licensing Act, 1953: 

In our opinion, the notice mentioned has been correctly served 
at the outgoing tenant’s last known place of abode, and its service 
complies with s. 162 of the Licensing Act, 1953, and the Inter- 
pretation Act, 1889, s. 26. 

Transfer may be granted. 


7—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers—Issue of warrant after 
summons issued but not served. 

I shall be pleased if you will reconsider para. 3 of your reply 
to P.P. 5 at 123 J.P.N. 79, in the light of the Magistrates’ Courts 
Act, 1952, s. 15 (3). 

Would it be proper to issue a warrant when a summons had 
been issued but not served ? ILANO. 
Answer. 

Section 15 (3), supra, prohibits, except in the circumstances 
stated, the issue of “a warrant under this section.” What is 
suggested in the answer referred to is the issue of a warrant on 
— and sworn information under s. 1 (1) (6) of the Act of 


8.—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and Powers—National Assistance 
Act, 1948, s. 47—Order made—Removal of person to hos- 
pital—Order expires without application for extension—Fresh 
application contemplated while person still in hospital. 

A person is in a hospital as a result of an order of the magis- 
trates’ court under the above section. He is recovering and 
expressed willingness to remain voluntarily for treatment beyond 
the date covered by the order. No extension was, therefore, 
applied for. After the expiry of the order, he then seeks his 
discharge. Although the man concerned can no longer be said 
to be suffering from grave chronic disease, he is aged and infirm. 
He is not living, as he is in hospital, in insanitary conditions. 
Can a fresh order be applied for under the circumstances, in 
which case the place for detention would probably be a hostel 
Provided under part III of the Act of 1948? Alternatively, is 
there any other means open to the council, or anyone else, to 
Secure the detention of such person in an appropriate place ? 

JILsIP. 
Answer. 

An order under s. 47 can be made only if all the required 
conditions stated in s. 47 (1) (a) and (5) are satisfied. In our 
opinion, therefore, no order can be made while the person con- 
cerned is being cared for in hospital. 
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We do not know of any action that can be taken unless and 
until the required conditions referred to above are satisfied. It 
cannot be assumed that, on leaving hospital, the person will 
necessarily be living again in insanitary conditions and not receiv- 
ing proper care and attention. 


9.—Police—Statement taken from person concerned in a road 
accident—Subsequent prosecution—Statement read in court 
in the proceedings—Subsequent request to police to supply 
copy of statement to another person claiming in civil proceed- 
ings against maker of statement. 

Arising out of a road accident where the police have taken 
statements, it is well-known that the police will only supply a 
copy of the statement on the authority of the person who made 
it. Thus where one is acting for a client, who claims against 
another party, it is usually not possible to obtain a copy of the 
statement made by the other party to the police. In civil pro- 
ceedings, we would, of course, normally subpoena the police 
—_ and would require him to produce all original statements 

en. 

In the case in point, civil proceedings have not yet commenced, 
but the other party has been prosecuted and convicted of driving 
without due care and attention. The police officer giving evidence 
produced the original statement and we subsequently applied to 
the clerk to the justices for copy notes of evidence. These did 
not include a copy of the statement but merely referred to the 
evidence of the officer producing it. The original statement was 
not filed in court. 

On applying to the police for a copy of the statement and 
pointing out that it has been read in open court, the police 
say they still cannot send us a copy except on the other party’s 
personal application or by the solicitors acting on his behalf. 

Are the police correct please ? KOGEL. 

Answer. 

We do not think that this is a question of the police being 
“correct.” They are not obliged to supply the copy of the state- 
ment asked for although they have, in our view, a discretion to 
do so if they wish. As our correspondent points out, production 
can be compelled in court by subpoena. 











x re Bae. p 
To show that ‘somebody cares’ is often the first move in 
meeting human need—both spiritual and material. Throughout 
its wide social services The Salvation Army still holds the 
conviction of its Founder that ‘to save a man’s soul is the 
only real and lasting method of doing him any good.’ 
Comprehensive information is given in the booklet 
“Samaritan Army” which will gladly be sent on request to 
The Secretary, 113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


WHERE THERE’S NEED... THERE’S 


The Salvation Army 
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Kt NORFOLK PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Whole-time Male 
Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS invited for above appoint- 
ment. Terms and salary in accordance with 
Probation Rules. Age between 23 and 40 
(inclusive), except serving officers. Medical 
examination. : ; 

Applications, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, together with names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference 
can be made, should be received not later 
than April 30, 1959. 

F. P. BOYCE, 


Secretary of the East Norfolk 
Probation Area Committee. 


County Offices, 
Thorpe Road, 
Norwich. 





(CHESHIRE PROBATION COMMITTEE 


ADDITIONAL male Probation Officer for 
South Cheshire, to be based in Crewe. 
Appointment and salary subject to the Pro- 
bation Rules, and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examina- 
tion. 

Applications stating age, present position 
and experience, and the names and 
addresses of three referees, must be sub- 
mitted to A. C. Hetherington, Esq., M.B.E., 
Secretary to the Committee before April 17, 
1959. 

County Hall, 

Chester. 





QWEDNESF IELD URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL ; 
(Present population 28,600-growing district) 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the 
Council 


SALARY—£1,050 by three annual incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,200, subject to possible 
amendment on population reaching 30,000. 
Applicant must be a solicitor (admitted at 
least three years, during which he should 
have held appointments with local govern- 
ment authorities) and have had sound 
experience of a local government authority. 
Housing accommodation available. 
Further particulars from the undersigned 
to whom applications should be submitted 


by April 27, 1959. 
J. HENWOOD JONES, 
Clerk and Solicitor. 
Council Offices, 
Alfred Squire Road, 
Wednesfield, Staffs. 





(COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY 
Deputy Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS from sdlicitors are invited 
by April 28, 1959, for the above appoint- 
ment. Salary £2,007 < £73 (2) X £74 (1) to 
£2,227 per annum. 

Forms of application and conditions of 
appointment obtainable from the under- 
signed. 

A. G. HARRISON, 
Town Clerk. 





FporcucH# OF WANSTEAD AND 
WOODFORD 


Town Clerk’s Department 
Chief Administrative Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment on Grade A.P.T. IV_ plus 
London Weighting. Applicants should have 
wide administrative experience in a clerk’s 
department and preference will be given 
to applicants with appropriate examination 
qualifications, committee experience and 
knowledge of election procedure. 

Applications giving details of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and experience to under- 
signed by April 13, 1959. 

A. McCARLIE FINDLAY, 
Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, 

High Road, 

Woodford, E.18. 





METHWICK AND WEST BROMWICH 
JOINT PROBATION COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Female Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
who have had experience or training as 
Probation Officers for the above appoint- 
ment. 

The appointment and salary will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules, 1949- 
1959. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 years 
nor more than 40 years of age, except in the 
case of a serving officer. The post is super- 
annuable and the selected candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of two 
recent testimonials should reach the under- 
signed not later than April 18, 1959. 


D. T. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary to the 
Probation Committee. 
Justices’ Clerk’s Office, 
Law Courts, 
Crocketts Lane, 
Smethwick, Staffs. 





qcrmy OF LEEDS 
Magistrates’ Courts Committee 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointment of a whole time male assistant 
in the Justices’ Clerk’s Office. Applicants 
should have a good experience of Magis- 
terial law and practice, and will be required 
to take courts without supervision, short- 
hand and typewriting being essential. 

The position is graded at D (£850 X £35 
—£1,025) of the Senior Clerks’ Division of 
the Scale of Salaries. The appointment is 
superannuable and subject to medical 
examination. 

Applications, marked “Court Clerk” and 
stating age, present position, and experience, 
together with the names and addresses of 
two referees should reach the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, April 18, 1959. 

T. C. FEAKES, 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee. 
P.O. Box No. 97, 
The Town Hall, 
Leeds, 1. 





JDERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNC 


APPLICATIONS invited for appointme 
County Offices, Matlock, of Assistant © 
mittee Clerk. Salary A.P.T. I (£575 
per annum). Previous experience in o 
of Clerk of a local authority, partic 
on committee work, an advantage. 
Applications on forms from the uf 
signed. 
Closing date April 17, 1959. 
D. G. GILMAN, 
Clerk of the County Co 
County Offices, 
Matlock. 


(COUNTY OF EAST SUSSEX 


Appointment of Clerk of the Count, 
Council and Clerk of the Peace 





APPLICATIONS are invited from Ba 
and Solicitors with wide experience of 
government for the above appointm 
The annual salary for the appointmer 
Clerk of the County Council will be on 
scale of £4,265 rising by three annual i 
ments of £110 to £4,595 and the an 
salary for the appointment of Clerk of 
Peace is at present £500. All fees and o 
emoluments (other than personal fees 
Acting Returning Officer for Parliamer 
Elections) must be accounted for and 
into the county fund. 
‘The appointment of Clerk of the P 
will be made by quarter sessions and 
proposed that, subject to the concurren¢ 
quarter sessions, the same person sh¢ 
hold the offices of Clerk of the Peace 
Clerk of the County Council. 
_ Further particulars and forms of app 
tion may be obtained from the undersigi 
and should be completed and re ed 
me by April 30, 1959, accompanied by 
addresses of three referees. , 
H. S. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the Peace and of 
County Council. 
County Hall, Lewes. 


BoRovuGH OF WORKINGTON 





Appointment of Deputy Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Soli¢ 
having local government experience for 
above appointment at a salary in accord 

with a scale based on two-thirds of 
Town Clerk’s salary, namely £1,1 

£46 13s. 4d. (3) X £13 6s. 8d. (1) 
£1,333 6s. 8d. 

The appointment will be subject to: 

‘ o One calendar month’s notice on ¢éi 
side. 

(6) The provisions of the Local Ga 
ment Superannuation Acts and the passing 
a medical examination. 7 

(c) Conditions of service in accord: 
with the recommendations of the 
Negotiating Committee for Chief Office: 
Local Authorities. 

Housing accommodation is available, | 
required. 

Applications, stating age, qualificati¢ 
experience, etc., and giving the names a 
addresses of two persons to whom refe: 
may be made must be received by me 
later than April 18, 1959. 

G. McKAY PORTER, — 
Town Ci 
Town Hall, 
Workington. 








‘¢ 


